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and teaching whieh had been in vogue for the pre- 

= | vious forty years. From 1800 to 1840, so far as any 
The commemoration of the sixtieth year of Her| records are available, every advance in the art or 

Majesty’s reign is naturally accompanied by retro- | science of veterinary medicine in England was made 

pects of all professions and callings. The veterinary pro- | by men outside of the Camden Town School. 
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Sixty Years Aco. 


fession did not exist in 1837 but veterinary science and 
art had made some progress under the care of the Royal 
Veterinary College in London and Dick’s Veterinary 


Re-organisation of the College followed at once 
: 

upon Coleman’s decease, and the Royal Agricultural 

Society of Kngland, moved by veterinary practi- 


College in Edinburgh. It may also be mentioned | tioners, forced the Governors of the moribund insti- 
that Professor Stewart was at that time lecturing at | tution to widen and extend its usefulness. Spooner 
the Andersonian University of Glasgow on veterinary | became a Professor, and shortly afterwards Simonds 
subjects, whilst Youatt in London delivered courses | joined the staff for the express purpose of teaching 
of lectures on veterinary science at University | the physiology and pathology of cattle, sheep and 
College. other animals. Under the old réyime the only test of 
The position attained by veterinary science in 1837 | a candidate’s fitness for a certificate was an examina- 
is tolerably well shown by the professional literature | tion by practitioners of human medicine conducted 
which then existed. Coleman had long before pub-|in private at the house of one of the examiners. 
lished his work on the horse’s foot and shoeing. | All this was altered in 1844 when a Charter of In- 
Blaine and White had written on the diseases of | corporation was granted to a body of gentlemen con- 
horses and dogs. Percival had produced an | sisting of leading veterinary practitioners assisted by 
anatomy of the horse. Youatt had published two | Professor Dick, of Kdinburgh, and Professors Spooner 
books, and for ten years conducted a monthly maga- | and Simonds of London. From that date the pro- 
zine which faithfully reflected the views and know- | gress of the profession has been uninterrupted. 
ledge of the best veterinary practitioners of the time.; What was the state of veterinary science sixty 
To the early volumes of this magazine we have to go| years ago? It was absolutely in its infancy. There 
for all our information concerning the beginnings of | was a tolerably correct descriptive anatomy of the 
the veterinary profession in this country. he | horse, some few well observed clinical facts, and the 
Veterinarian, under Youatt, was conducted by anj very elementary physiology and pathology that 
honest and enthusiastic man whose sole object seemed | was then accepted by human surgeons. Medicine 
to be the furtherance of veterinary science and the , was a purely empirical art, and surgery was more 
progress of the art. a matter of manual dexterity than a scientific calling. 
Unfortunately, between the Veterinary College and | The term science, #.r., exact knowledge, can hardly 
the leading practitioners of the time there was little | be applied either to medicine or surgery prior to the 
in common. The College was regulated absolutely | day of Liebig and Virchow. In 1887 every wretched 
by its Principal, Professor Coleman, and not only , animal that was submitted to veterinary treatment 
was no attempt made to progress with the times, but | underwent a course of bleeding, physicing and blister- 
every forward move suggested by the practitioners | ing. To this may be added a drenching with drugs, 


was obstructed and thwarted. Coleman was the | the action of which was not understood but believed 


Professor and his only colleague was Sewell, the assist- 
art professor. The students were saved from mental 
starvation by the invaluable kindness of some 
teachers of human medicine, who permitted the 
veterinary students to attend gratuitously their 
courses of physiology and pathology. Anatomy, and 
probably a good deal of other information, was supplie« 
by an ex-mural teacher, Charles Spooner, who a few 
years later was induced to accept a professorship 
within the College walls. The College professed to 
teach the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the 
horse. For years attempts had been made to widen 
the curriculum so as to include other domestic 
animals but Coleman objected, and even sneered in 
his lectures at the value of comparative anatomy. 
Not till Coleman’s death in 1839 did the London 
Veterinary College make any advance on the methods 


‘to be simple and specific. We have advanced one 
great stage in therapeutics—-we have reached the 
point of knowing that we don’t know, and so we do 
less harm. 
| In 1887 there was no veterinary pathology and 
very little morbid anatomy. Many practitioners 
| disbelieved in the contagion of glanders and even of 
‘rabies. The majority disputed the contagiousness of 
influenza which had prevailed as a wide-spread epi- 
| zcotic only the previous year. . 
Professor Sewell asserted that bad feeding and ill- 
| usage might cause rabies in dogs, but Youatt, anc 
‘before him Blaine, denied any cause but contagion. 
| Youatt also must have credit for recognising con- 
tagion as the most common cause of glanders. 


The treatment of wounds by our grandfathers was 


| The most conscientious practi- 


| simply dreadful. 
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tioner would never sew up the simplest -incised 
wound until he had filled it with some filthy greasy 
compound to promote its healing, and everyone 
believed that a healthy sign was evinced when a 
wound ‘‘ mattered freely.” The veterinary was no 
worse than the human surgeon in his practice, and 
we really wonder now how wounds healed at all in 
the early Victorian times. Is it possible that practi- 
tioners, whether from carelessness or scepticism, 
were not quite so bad in their daily work as their 
records would have us believe? One thing is certain 
—that the practice of veterinary surgeons sixty years 
ago was far in advance of that of the empirics they 
displaced, and that from the very commencement of 
the century the trained practitioner began to observe 
disease correctly and to record his observation. Thus 
progress has gradually been made, errors have been 
corrected, and the ground prepared for the advance 
of other students. Every new discovery made by 
chemists, physiologists, and pathologists has been 
accepted by us and tested in practice. In recent 
times we have done something, as a profession, to 
add to the general sum of knowledge achieved by 
medicine and surgery. In future years we hope that 
experimental medicine will be indebted in an even 
larger degree: to veterinarians, and we found this 
hope upon the fact that as experimental work must 
obviously have a larger scope among animals than 
among men, the observer who best understands 
animals will have the greater opportunities for trust- 
worthy work. 

Of course such opportunities must be made use of. 
We believe they will be. Sixty years ago men with 
the mere ability to readand write with difficulty could 
enter the ranks of the veterinary practitioner. Now 
the student cannot take the first step unless he has 
passed the educational test demanded of medical 
students. Then, twelve months study was all that 
was demanded ; now, four years is the least period 
exacted. A very distinctly better class of man is now 
joining the ranks of veterinary surgeons and far 
greater opportunities for study and training are 
offered him. Every year we shall expect an increased 
proportion of our members to devote more time to 
the science of the calling, and we trust there will be 
few of the next generation who see no value in a 
diploma except as an instrument of trade. 

The high position the veterinary profession has 
attained during the Victorian reign only marks its 
arrival at adolescence. It has still plenty of room 
for growth and development. Those who croak 
about overcrowding and the natural limitations of 
the calling are poor pessimists who, had they lived 
in 1837, would have laughed to scorn the possibili- 
ties reached in this year of grace. Civil and military 
honours are now conferred on our members. State 
and public recognition come to those who are deserv- 
ing. Wealth we may perhaps never attain to, but 
every man may expect a competence. 


A DiscLaimer. 


Messrs. Willows, Francis and Butler ask us to say 
that they are not the firm referred to in the proceed- 
ings of the Central V.M.S. They never cater for the 
public but confine their business to the orders of pro- 
fessional men. 





CASES AND ARTICLES. 


ACUTE BRONCHORRHGA. 
By James Wess, V.S., Bishop’s Stortford. 





During last week I was called one evening to see 
a cart gelding, which was “breathing with great 
difficulty, and having a large quantity of frothy fluid 
pouring from both nostrils and mouth.” 

On arriving I ascertained that the horse had been 
at plough until 1 p.m., when he was noticed to be 
unwell, and was taken home but continued getting 
worse. The animal looked a pitiable object standing 
in a corner of the box, covered with perspiration, his. 
flanks heaving tremendously, and his respirations 
greatly increased. Frothy expectoration kept pouring 
from his nostrils, especially when he depressed his 
head. 

I at once opened the trachea with my pocket knife, 
and inserted a stout piece of string in each side of the 
opening I had made in the trachea, then tied the two 
ends of the string over the top of his neck. This 
served the purpose of a tracheotomy tube, and even 
better. I then pressed his head down and it was 
something astonishing the quantity of fluid that es- 
caped through this opening. I did not venture to 
give him any medicine per orem, but gave a hypodermic 
injection of morphine et atrophine, applied a stimula- 
ting liniment to the sides of chest and down the neck, 
placed a pailful of cold water medicated with potass. 
nit. in the manger, and left him standing at the 
opened door. 

The next morning I found him better, dyspnoea 
relieved, cessation of expectoration, was eating grass, 
had an occasional cough. I removed the strings from 
trachea, and allowed the opening to close. 

Next day he appeared almost well, but I noticed a 
slightly emphysematous condition of the head, neck, 
chest, etc.; this was caused through the escape of 
air from the wound in the trachea, into the subcu- 
taneous areolar tissue. (I have seen this happen 
before in cases of subcutaneous fracture of the 
trachea). I left a few tonic powders and, being very 
busy, told the owner I should not visit the horse 
again unless he informed me that the case was not 
doing satisfactorily. Seen owner to-day, and horse 
is all right again, and turned out to graze. 

I have in 27 years practice only met with three 
similar cases, all of which recovered. But not 





having read of such cases I thought this just worth 
recording. 

[We have no experience of such cases as this. Perhaps 
other practitioners may be able to add to our knowledge. 
—Eb.} 





TWO CASES OF 
HERNIA.—By G. Maya, M.R.C.V.S. 





UmpiticaL HERNIA IN A COLLIE. 


A well-bred Scotch collie suffered from a hernia in 
the umbilical opening which had been present for 





The 


many months, and owner desired treatment. 
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hernia was soft, elastic and free from any inflamma- 
tion. On laying the dog on his back the hernia was 
irreducible. Operated on the dog January 26th, laid 
him on his back, sponged with corrosive sub-solution 
divided ‘skin in long axis of hernia and found omen 
tum as a cause of the swelling. Snipped this off 
with scissors, freshened the edges of umbilical ring, 
powdered with iodoform, shortened the flaps of skin 
above the hernia and brought together with interrup- 
ted silk sutures. Recovery and return in eleven 


days. 


VENTRAL HERNIA IN A Kirren. 


Gave kitten chloroform by means of putting her 
under a belljar. She took about 3i. of chloroform on 
pieces of tow to send her off. Clipped all hair away 
over seat of hernia and sponged with corros. sub. 
solution. Cut through skin and found bowel adher- 
ent to abdominal ring ; broke down adhesions and re- 
turned bowel to abdominal cavity. Stitched up walls 
of abdomen with interrupted cat-gut sutures, and ex- 
ternally used interrupted silk sutures. Powdered 
with iodoform. Recovery and return home in ten 
days. 








GASTRIC IMPACTION, CONVULSIONS AND 
DEATH. 


The subject was a pure bred bull terrier bitch, six 
years old, and had three litters of pups. Previous 
history healthy. 

In the early morning of May 31st last she appear- 
ed all right playing and jumping about as usual, but 
soon after, without the least premonitary symptoms, 
she went into a fit and was carried into her kennel, 
anf never recovered from it. The symptoms presen- 
ted being the usual symptoms of epilepsy. When 
seen by my assistant and self at 3 p.m. she was in 
extremis, so we considered it advisable to have 
her destroyed. This was done with hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The post-mortem examination revealed the stomach 
in a most extraordinary state. This organ was dis- 
tended with wheat straw. Nothing else being found. 
‘The straw was interwoven with a large knot like a 
huge bird nest, and would weight over a pound. 
The straw in contact with coats of stomach was 
black and fcetid, like a sewage. Some of the strands 
entered for some inches into the duodenum. Coats 
of stomach intensely inflamed, especially near the 
pylorus. 

Small intestines contained a few specimens of 
tenia ccenurus, other organs healthy. 

The peculiarity of this case is that nothing was 
ever observed wrong with her till that morning, 


while the accumulation of straw must have been go- 


ing on for some considerable time. At the time of 
death it was absolutely impossible for anything but 
liquids to pass through the pyloric orifice. 

J. Macerecor, M.R.C.V.S. 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCTATION, 


The « uarterly meeting was held at the Hop Market 
Hotel, Worcester, on Tuesday afternoon, May 11th. Mr. 
W.S. Carless, president, occupied the chair; and there 
were also present: Professor Pritchard, Messrs. F. L. 
Gooch, Green, Pemberton, Forsyth, Over, Grasby, Burch 
nall, Crowhurst, Collett, Dr. Manley, Wilson, Whyte, 
Merrick, Gibbings, Taylor, and H. J: Dawes, hon, see, : 
visitors, Messrs. Cayless, Franklin. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Professors Penberthy, Axe, Macqueen, McFadyean, 
Williams, MeCall, Sir H. L. Simpson, Messrs. Kk. 
C. Trigger, Procter, Aris, Mason, Jones, Barling, 
Slipper, Spencer, Reynolds, Stanaway, Hodgkins, Blake- 
way, Crowhurst, Tailby, Hobson, Woolsten, Vet.-Capt. 
Marriott, Cartwright, Barling, Tinkler, Blunt, Olver, 
Green, Carless, Prickett, ete. 

Previous to the business of the meeting, the members 
had lunch together by the kind invitation of the Presi 
dent, who went out of his way to cater admirably for the 
creature comforts of his guests. At the conclusion of 
the repast, Dr. Manley briefly: proposed the health of 
Mr. Carless, and thanked that gentleman, in the name of 
those present, for his hospitality. 

Mr. CARLEss, in replying, said the obligation was all 
on his side, and his only regret was that it had not been 
convenient for a greater number of members to be 
present. 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed 
by the meeting, and duly signed by the President, and 

The PRESIDENT nominated, as a member of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. Edward Franklin, of Worcester. The name 
will be submitted at the next meeting for election. 

The PresipENT proposed, and Mr. H. J. Dawes, (hon. 
sec.) seconded the election of Mr. W. A. Stanway, 55 
Merridale Road, Wolverhampton. This was carried. 

A similar proposition was x te carried, on the motion 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Collett, securing the 
election of Mr. C. J. Byner, of Birmingham. 

THe Use or THE INSTRUMENTS, 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. H. J. Dawes) moved “ That a new 
rule be drawn up prohibiting members borrowing the 
instruments of the Association for a longer period than 
seven days.” He had received numerous complaints 
from members who had been unable to obtain certain 
instruments, simply because other members had not 
returned them when borrowing them. In fact since he 
had given notice of the present motion, one member had 
borrowed an instrument and kept it two months. 

Mr. GREEN seconded, but thought an exception might 
be made in the case of Smith’s expanding shoe, as seven 
days was hardly long enough to see whether an animal 
had derived any benefit from the shoe. 

Mr. Greprnes: Why not make the limit 14 days? That 
would allow for everything. 

The Hon. SEc. : I have no objection to the time being 
extended to 14 days. All I want isa limit of some kind, 
so that I know what I am doing. 

The motion was then altered, by consent, so that the 
limit was 14 days, instead of 7, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

™yE ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Sec. read letters from the Eastern Counties 

and the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Associations, in 
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reference to the forthcoming election. In the case of 
Lancashire, there was a request that inasmuch as the 
Midland Association had no candidate of their own the 
two should issue a joint circular in the interests of the 
candidate whom the Lancashire was bringing forward. 

ng PRESIDENT suggested that the letters lie on’ the 
table. 

Mr. GREEN said he could not see his way to agree with 
that suggestion. If this Association do not intend run- 
ning a candidate of their own, they could not do better 
than help a neighbouring association, as the time might 
come when they would want help themselves. 

Mr. CoLLett agreed with Mr. Green. 

The Hon. Sec. pointed out that to join in the issue of 
a joint circular would involve them in a share of the 
expense. Were this Association prepared for this ? 

Mr. GREEN said that as the expense would be com- 
paratively small, he begged to move a resolution to the 
effect that this Association joined in the issue of a 
circular. 

Mr. GIBBINGs seconded. 

Professor PrircHarD: I don’t think this Association 
will be asked to contribute towards the cost, as they will 
be deriving no benefit from the circular. 

The Hon. Sec: I think they will. 
customary. 

Eventually, ona vote being taken, Mr. Green’s resolu- 
tion was carried. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. W. S. Caress. 

Gentlemen,—I thank you most sincerely for the honour 
you have done me, in electing me your President for the 
ensuing year, the more so because my family have been 
so long connected with your Society. I find that in the 
sixties my grandfather was the president, and in 1883 
my uncle, and I feel proud that you should have unani- 
mously elected me this most important year of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, and I hope it will be an important year 
for our profession, that something will be done to com- 
memorate the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty that will 
benefit our profession as a whole. I should like to see 
formed a veterinary benevolent society, which would 
help the wives and children of those members who, from 
accident or other causes, are not able to provide for 
them. There may not be many cases but I know there 
are a few, and some are hard ones, and I do think a 
Society formed on the lines of the Masonic charities 
would work. 

I can assure you that I shall do all in my power to 
make this year a success for our Society. I hope we 
shall have good papers read, that we shall have good 
attendances, and good discussions. I have been sorry to 
see of late so few of the old members present. No one 
knows better than myself, how, let our intention be ever 
so good, something is sure to turn up on the day of meet- 
ing, which, if we neglect we shall spoil the day-book for 
that day ; but when we think we only have four meet- 
ings a year, I do maintain that with a little extra exer- 
tion on our part we could manage to do the work of the 
meetings. Weare pleased to see the young members, 
but we also want the old practical members to join in the 
discussions and to give weight to our meetings, and I 
hope that during my year of office I shall see more old 
faces around me. 

I believe it is customary on these occasions to touch 
on the politics of our profession, but we are so well 
represented on the Council that I will not waste your 
time, but I do say that our present Council is one of the 
best representative ones we have ever had, quite different 
to what it was when I joined the profession 19 years 
ago, though we hear that they do not now always 
do right ; that they pass bye-laws at one meeting, and 
try to rescind them at the next. [If this is so, I think it 


Such a thing is 








shows that when they find they have made a mistake 
they have the courage to try and put it right. 

Thanks to my friend, Professor Pritchard, who I know 
has come amongst us at great inconvenience I shall not, 
gentlemen, detain you longer, and I hope that at the end of 
my year of office, with the help of my officers, you will 
not regret in electing me your President. 

The Hon. Src. said he begged to move a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, and coupled 
with it a request that it may be printed and published 
for the benefit of absent members. 

This was seconded by Mr. Crowhurst, «%d unani- 
mously carried. 


“SOME HORNS.” 
Address by ProrEssor PRITCHARD. 





Professor PRITCHARD said : On a recent occasion, in 
addressing a meeting of this description, or rather after- 
wards, I was twitted that I had not brought anything 
forward that was new. Well, now, I can assure you 
that I am not going to attempt to do so this afternoon. 
My experience is that when anything particularly new is 
brought forward, a great deal of skill is required to make 
— believe that it is absolutely true. Therefore, I 
shall only attempt to remind you of some little things in 
connection with horns, and I hope that in the few 
remarks I have to make to you, I shall say something or 
other which will give rise to a discussion. I have al- 
ready had one at the luncheon table, and I think I shall 
be sufficiently annoying to create another in this room. 
I may tell you, in opening, that I do not intend to detain 
you very long. I believe long speeches are like long 
sermons : they should have a great deal of backbone in 
them to make them interesting. 

To begin with, the surface of the body is covered with 
a material which is spoken of under the term epidermis, 
and under certain conditions this epidermis becomes so 
condensed as to produce what we call horn, in some form 
or other. In the human being, even, we have nails on 
our fingers and toes, and we have those little interesting 
appendages of the body, as age creeps on, which we call 
corns. And if we go to the other animals, animals of 
any size, we shall find something of this kind. All the 
feline tribe and the canine tribe have claws ; the sheep, 
the cow, the goat, and other animals have horns, and 
even the scales on fish are nothing more or less than 
epidermis in acondensed condition. In the larger ani- 
mals we get even greater demonstration of this. Take, 
for example, the horse. The growth from the lower 
part of his foot, which we call the hoof, is nothing more 
or less than a condensed form of epidermis. If we ex- 
amine the internal surface of the arms and hocks, we 
shall find horny growths, and there are horny growths in 
horses on other parts of their body, especially in coarse 
bred animals. 

But passing ‘rom these animals and turning to abso- 
lutely the subject of the paper “ Horns,” I shall tell 
you that we'find in animals generally three kinds of 
horns. I distinguish them in the way in which they are 
oroduced and nourished. Many of our stags grow a 
10rn from a coronary secreting substance, which horn 
will grow to a considerable length, and in some cases to 
a considerable weight—not straight or single horns, as 
we are in the habit of seeing on the heads of cattle and 
sheep, but horns with a variety of branches or lines. 
These all grow from a coronary secretive substance in 
some instances not more than an inch and a half to two 
inches in diameter, while some animals will grow horns 
from 60 lbs. to 70 lbs. weight in a year, which gives you 
some idea of the rapidity with which this material will 
grow. The horn is shed once a year. The leaf at the 
end of the year falls from the tree, and it is not every 
child that goes to the board school that can tell you why 
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that leaf so falls. The new bud shuts off the 
of nutritive material to the old leaf, and 
quence of the loss of this nutrition, the old leaf falls 
from the branch. In a very similar way, thouch aa 
exacily, the old born falls from the heads of the animals 
of which I have just been speaking, and the new horn at 
oace commences to grow. That is one kind of horn we 
meet with, and I may make it familiar with you by 
awakening in your minds the fact that we have buck- 
horn handled knives made of this kind of horn. 

We have anothe kind which receives its nutriment in 
another way altogether. We find that this horn is 
covered on its external surface by a layer of soft material 
presenting not only a velvety appearance but also a 
velvety feeling, as vascular as the skin which covers the 
animal’s body. That horn is a permanent one. 
seen in some reindeer, but you can’t get a better example 
of the kind than the horn on the giraffe. 

But the horn with which we have more particularly to 
deal is that which grows from the head of the ox, the 
sheep, or the goat. Here we have a horn with what is 
commonly called a core, the base of which is a piece of 
bone, the external surface of this bone is covered by a 
layer of vascular structure, as vascular as the sensitive 
laminz on the internal surface of the horse’s hoof. Take 
the case of the ox, it commences to form after about 3 
or 4 months of foetal life, and when the calf is born, 
there is a distinct nodule on the head where the horn 
will grow from. It has simply then pushed off the epi- 
dermis. It is lined on its internal surface by a small 

rtion of soft structure and as it grows, the epidermis 
Lanes thickened until ultimately, in the course of 
three or four months, depending to a great extent upon 
the breed ot the won Re, we get a well-detined short 
horn. The growth continues for a period of three or 
four years and up to which time the whole of the horny 
portion is in apposition with the core. 

(Prof. Pritchard here pointed out in his sketch the 
fact that the inside or core of the horn was continuous 
with the cavities in animal’s face, and he said that the 
inside of the horn was as vascular as the inside of the 
nasal chamber). After the animal has lived 5 or 6 years, 
the horn grows for some little distance beyond the core, 
but up to the period of 3 or 4 years, the whole of the 
internal surface of the horn is occupied by a sensitive 
structure, and it is one of the most sensitive structures 
in the ox’s body. So much for the anatomical structure 
of the horn as we have to deal with it in the ox, and the 
same thing applies to the sheep and the goat. 

One other matter is the indication of age, which we 
can obtain by the appearance of the horn, and also the 
indication of the sex. Take sex first : if we examine the 
horn of animals, (I am speaking now of the bovine 


supply 
as a conse- 


species) we shall find that the male has a short, ugly | 


horn. It usually grows very large at its base and curves 
inwards, the points going towards the centre of the 
forehead. If you castrate that animal early in life, it 
will grow a different kind of horn, and be a much better 
looking one, independent of breed, smoother on_ its 
external surface and far more pointed. On the subject 


of age, when the animal is two or three years old | 


there appears a ring, and every year or two after- 
wards, these rings multiply. If you find that an ox has, 
say two rings upon its horns, you may put 24 or 3 years 
on to that and fairly came to the conclusion that the 
animal is from 4 to 5 years old. 
There are animals, which we call polled animals, 
grow no horns. Some years ago the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, determined to see 
if they could not put a stop to dishorning, and I need 
not tell you that 1 thoroughly agree with the attempt 
they then made. I was extremely pleased to find that 


although the Society got beaten in Norfolk in the first 
trial, the 
Lord Chie 


appeal which was made was won. The late 
f ustice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Hawkins 
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| 
gave a judgment which I should like our docking friends 
to look up. Their judgment was to the effect that to 
| dismember an animal of any part of its body, unless it 
could be positively proved that it was for the benefit of 
the animal or for ee reasons necessary was an act of 
| cruelty. With regard to the dishorning of cattle, lL re 
gret that up to the present the Society have been beaten 
in Scotland | and Ireland, | put it to you, as scientific 
gentlemen, if you have listened to what I have said with 
| reference to the manner in which the cow’s horn is built 
up, its internal surface, possessing a core of the most 
vascular character, and | defy contradiction that the 
structure is highly sensitive, whether the operation is an 
exceedingly painful one. Interfering with that horn is 
the same to the ox as interfering with the finger nails in 
the human subject Yet certain people would saw the 
horn off. Just try to imagine the pain which the poor 
animal must suffer as the teeth of the saw goes through 
the horn. You are also subjecting that animal to pain 
for months during the recovery process, if the animal 
ever does recover. The argument in favour of the prac 
| tice is that you can put more animals in the same space 
_ by taking the horns off. 1 don’t deny that ; but are you 
_ justified on that account! It is said also that unless the 
janimals are dishorned they will yore each other, and 
more pain will ensue ; but all animals, whether fighting 
cocks or horses, or anything else, will soon tind out who's 
;master. It is their nature. If you saw the horn off an 
}animal that is eight or ten years old. you have a chance 
of selling that animal as a two or three-year-old ox, for 
}unless a man looks into the mouth of an animal, it is 
| only by the horns that you can recognise its age. 





DISCUSSION, 

Mr. Goovn opened the discussion with a few general 
remarks complimentary to Professor Pritchard. As re- 
garded the anatomical portion of the address, he had 
nothing to say, but he was glad the question of dishorn 
‘ing had been touched upon. Asa Norfolk man himself 
he was surprised to read the report of the trial which the 

Professor had referred to, and especially was he surprised 
to see the attitude taken up by the dealers, as he thought 
there was so little dishorning in Norfolk. They import 
‘ed a large amount of Lrish cattle in Norfolk for the 
winter months. If the dishorning took place when the 
animal was young, he did not think there was a great 
amount of cruelty attaching to it. It would certainly 
not be as painful as sawing off the horns of an old 
animal, which he considered a very cruel operation, One 
‘of the principal reasons urged against it was that it 
facilitated deception, but he thought the chief thing was 
that polled animals fetched better prices. He agreed, 
also, with the professor that animals without horns 
occupied less space. If it is an old animal, it could not 
be dishorned without some trace being left of the opera 
tion, but if it was a young animal, and the operation was 
done properly, it would be hard to tell whether or not it 
was bora polled. ; 

Mr. GREEN said he had listened with great interest to 
Professor Pritchard’s address, for it had done much to 
wards rubbing up his knowledge of horns which he ae 
quired in his student days. It was also useful to them 
as practitioners, because it was a well-known fact that 
their opinion was often asked in the case of accident, as 
to the probable chances of recovery and of the giowth 
of anew horn. Unless they understood the process by 
which a horn grew, they could not give a true and honest 
opinion as to what was likely to take place afterwards, 
On the subject of dishorning, he had had no experience 
whatever. ; 

Mr. PemMBerton said he had enjoyed Professor Prit- 
chard’s address thoroughly although, like the previous 
speaker, he had had no experience In dishorning cattle. 
| He agreed that it was a gross cruelty to dishorn cattle, 
but the cruelty was reduced to a minimum when the 
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operation took place at an early age. With reference to 
docking, which the Professor just alluded to, they knew 
there was a difference of opinion as to whether it was 
cruel or not. He (Mr. Pemberton) thought the pain was 
very slight if the docking took place at an early age, say 
from three to six months, and in his practice, whenever 
he was asked to dock, he also gave that advice. The 
young animal did not feel the pain to the same extent as 
the oldone. If docking was tc be done, however, it was 
important that it should be done by a professional man, 
and then they would shut out farriers and blacksmiths, 
who did not really understand the nature of the opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Grppines: I don’t think I have heard Professor 
Pritchard since I left College twenty years ago, but he 
has lost none of his vigour or powers of elucidation. I 
have enjoyed his address very much and am only sorry I 
cannut add to the discussion. 

Mr. Merrick: I have never been asked to dishorn 
cattle in my life, and therefore I am also unableto speak 
on the subject. Nevertheless I think it is a very cruel 
operation, and if it is to be done at all it should only be 
upon young animals. 

Mr. Over: I have had to remove horns when they 
have been growing inwards, but never otherwise. I have 
certainly found great sensitiveness. I should regard 
it as an act of great cruelty to dishorn an aged beast. 

Mr. Crownurst: I should certainly think the opera- 
tion conducive to pain in an aged animal. 

Mr. GRASBY : t think dishorning is a very cruel 
measure to adopt. I have seen cases where it has been 
necessary to amputate the horn for certain reasons, but 
dishorning, as a regular thing, I have never had any 
experience of. 

Mr. TAYLOR said it appeared to him that the older 
members of the profession were entering into a tirade 
against something which they no doubt did themselves 
in their younger days. He thought the majority of 
the operations performed by young practitioners were 
distinctly cruel. 

Mr. BurcunaLi: I have had no experience of dis- 
horning, but I can quite believe it is a most cruel thing. 
I have noticed when a horn has been broken off at the 
end that the animal has been breathing through the 
opening and throwing out blood also. If dirt or any 
foreign matter got in, it would set up a state of things 
which would do the beast considerable harm. 

Dr. MANLEY said that his patients did not require 
dishorning, but that fact did not detract from the merits 
of Professor Pritchard’s address from his (the speaker’s) 
point of view. He was extremely interested in the 
physiological and anatomical points of the address, par- 
ticularly the description of the growth of the horn, be- 
cause one had seen in human beings horns which had 
to be removed because of the disfigurement they gave to 
their owners. 

Mr. WILSON said he was sorry he could not take part 
in the discussion, but he had had no experience in dis- 
horning. 

Mr. CoLLEt?T said he would have liked the Professor 
to tell them why horns were cast in some animals and 
not in others. It was a common belief that the stag 
threw his horns away when he no longer wanted them to 
protect his mate and her young. In reference to the 
judgment of the late Lord Chief Justice and Sir Henry 
Hawkins, castration was an act of dismemberment which 
was not for the animal’s benefit. How was it that that 
operation was not put a stop to by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 

Mr. H. J. Dawes (hon. sec.): [ should like to join in 
the chorus of thanks that has been raised in Professor 
Pritchard’s honour, for I believe his address will be 
found to be instructive as well as entertaining. I have 
had no experience whatever in the dishorning of cattle, 
but reference has been made to the subject of docking, 





| 





and in view of the prosecution of a member of this pro- 
fession, I have taken considerable interest in the matter. 
I have been to the trouble of asking every member I 
have come in contact with his opinion as to whether 
docking is cruel or not, and without a single exception 
I think everyone has been in favour of it if done by a 
properly qualified veterinary surgeon. It seems strange 
to me that a member of the profession should be sum- 
moned for performing an operation in which practically 
the whole profession agree that, if properly done, it is a 
justifiable operation. 

Mr. Goocu, who apologised for rising a*econd time, 
said they often saw cows with brass on their horns, to 
prevent them goring each other. They were frequently 
called upon to take a portion of the horn off and screw in 
a brass ball. There was no doubt the operation caused 
a certain amount of pain while it lasted, but it prevented 
one animal goring another and thus greater pain was 
saved in another direction. 

The PrestpENT : 1am personally very much obliged 
to you all for coming to Worcester to-day and _ particu- 
larly to Professor Pritchard for giving us such an interes- 
ting address. I have had no experience myself in dis- 
horning cattle, but I can readily believe that it is a cruel 
operation. I agree, also, that if it is performed when 
the animal is young nothing like the same amount of 
pain is inflicted, and it is then also much more effectual. 
I have a young heifer that slipped down and knocked a 
portion of her horn off, but = appeared to suffer no 
pain and has gone on all right. e have seen animals 
that have had their horns knocked off and the part has 
been rubbed with tar, after which no trouble is experi- 
enced. I don’t quite see how we can describe docking 
and dishorning as the same thing. Dishorning cattle is 
much more cruel than docking, and docking, when 
properly done, is not the cruelty we have heard so much 
about of late. 

Professor PRITCHARD, in responding to the various 
speakers, said he would rather that the discussion had 
taken a channel in reference to horns generally, than to 
the subject of dishorning. He was glad to find them in 
agreement with him that dishorning cattle at anything 
like an advanced age was an act of cruelty, but taking the 
bud of the horn out of the calf was no more cruel than 
vaccinating a child. If it was properly done, little pain 
was created, and the horn would not, as a rule, grow 
again. It seemed to him, however, that tosaw a horn 
down to the core. and then put a brass nob on it, was an 
act of cruelty. With regard to docking, it was rather 
outside the subject of his address, and there seemed 
almost to be an attempt to draw a statement out of him, 
but he declined to show his cards on the present occasion. 
He would tell them, however, that in his opinion dock- 
ing was an act of cruelty, and if this Society, or any 
member of it, cared to challenge him, after the trial 
which was then pending had concluded, he should be 
very happy to take up the subject at another meeting 
and endeavour to prove that the act of docking was a 
cruel one. It was as cruel as taking off a horse’s ears, a 
practice which was in vogue many years ago and which 
had been carried into effect in the case of the pony which 
his father first gave him to ride upon. One of the 
speakers referred to castration as an act of dismember- 
ment which was not for the animal’s benefit, and on that 
account asked why, according to the judgment of the 
late Lord Chief Justice and Sir Henry Hawkins, the 
practice was not put down as cruel. He (the Professor) 
did not repeat that judgment to them, only the pith of 
it, and to put it in another way, he would ask, did the 
end justify the means. Whether it was due to atmos- 
pheric influences or breed, it was none the less a fact 
that if horses in England were not castrated it would 
absolutely be unsafe to be in the streets. Breathing 
through a broken opening in the horn was what he had 
seen himself. 
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Mr. GoocH moved a vote of thanks to Professor Prit- 
chard for the kindness he had shown this Society in 
coming amongst them to address them. of dogs professionally but he had only come across one 

This was seconded by the PREsIDENT and carried | case as to which he Was completely satistied that it was 
unanimously, Professor PritcHarp briefly acknowledg- | one of rabies. No doubt many dogs were destroyed 
ing the compliment. under the supposition that they were affected with 

On the motion of the Hon. Sec., seconded by Mr. | rabies when they were not. His ‘belief was that there 
Burchnall, a vote of thanks was also accorded to the; were no premonitory symptoms of the disease. As soon 
President for his services in the chair. The meeting | as the animal exhibited rabies in any form. it was capa 
then broke up, the members taking tea together, before | ble and should be deemed capable of causing infection, 
departing for their homes. and should be regarded as dangerous. Personally he had 

H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. | failed to observe any special symptoms of rabies. Mr, 

= - | Hunting spoke of a certain expression of the eye, but in 

the cases he (Mr. Barrett) saw while at College and sub 
sequently in practice he had been unable to observe any 

CENTRAL special rabid expression. Mr. Hunting, in some of his 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. remarks, appeared to be somewhat illogical. After 
y . . war speaking of possible lesion of rabies he went on to sit} 
(Continued from p. 715.) that there was no rabies lesion. He said he could not lity 

his hand upon any organ or portion of the system of a 

Mr. H. Epear said that a client of his, a shipmaster, dog and say it was affected with rabies, nor after death 
corroborated what Major Nunn stated about the preva- | or post-mortem examination say that the animal suffered 
lence of rabies in India, and he added that in China | from this disease. His conclusions as to the existence of 
where a system of registration and labelling was enforced | rabies seemed to be based on the presence of a 
in the case of every dog, rabies was unknown. He (Mr. | bodies in the stomach. Those ot them who hae seen 
Edgar) believed that it would be an excellent thing if a | many dog cases and had ~— wameereee gym m 
similar system could be carried out in this country, for | examinations knew perfectly w ° we in name ( aes 8 
then every unlabelled and presumably ownerless dog | other than rabies dogs were very lia + toy ae ow a 
could be killed at any time of the year. His experience | hodies. In cases of epilepsy and — sage oy en, 
was that dogs preferred the wire muzzle to the leather | ior instance, it was no pep pn thing “ Z am me 
muzzle, and in the case of his own dog the animal would | tem examination to revea t . i *, nee : a * P 
approach to have the wire muzzle put on. Nor did the stances. J he mere “geen wwe tag a me we Ph 
dogs rub the wire muzzles to get them off. With the | the gastric amm ¢ id 1p ingonaicn. = — = 
improvements that were being made in the construction | alth« — s oul r gar 8 le aber epee 
of the wire muzzle he predicted that all objection to it | bodies with a great dea ol pepe ot Prot wn = 
would soon disappear. His contention was that a dog | measures a - ore 4 Sn te Se 
should always be muzzled if they were allowed to run direction than: r. — * “ ci ak ea sa 

i i 3 reas yas this: that a | g sus | 
about without being led. His reason was this: that fen ee gl se - t ap te om fag coe 
quite harmless, inoffensive dog might be running along | infected wit rabies shoul he meyers » pst 
when it was suddenly attacked, without warning or pro- | believe . ns f me — m.. — : = parnceioe t o 
vocation, by some ferocious beast, with the result that a nature . ce wa — rok ty Bla meson 
fight ensued. A mild tempered dog not inclined to fight | to lealt " ith the liscase, and treat lightly the protests 
might go in peace if muzzles were generally worn. He in dea ing with the - Se 
considered there was a good deal of absurdity in the | of ne bitte 7 a rabid animal should be slaughtered, 
manner in which the Muzzling Order was enforced, and have “sah . sre be ae ee susan” te 
in this connection he instanced the fact that, whereas on 2 at 7 su He ee, Sea ae 
one side of a street in the district in which he lived, the 1 a i ob gp ae pan ths Sk ae cea 
householders who were dogowners were — to — a = Sapa sagen Mealy lr yocirore averaged 
muzzle their dogs, on the other side the inhabitants aa t a 01 who would be capable of inoculating the animal 
free to let their dogs go unmuzzled. He would not wait wes ascertaining whether this suspicion was well or 
for the appearance of a case of rabies -ignon a aa Il founded Ther wane apt to make a mistake in their 
a Muzzling Order. Such order should be rl . 1 : Rist he no one then present could, even on a post 
Great Britain and fully carried out, and at liev d mortem examination, say decisively and with precision 
a quarantine in regard to imported dogs, st t . th at a dog suffered from rabies. But if a dog were 
that if this were done rabies would soon be stamped a 1 wots Poss: Bie the fact of rabies was established beyond 
He did not agree with the exemption of any = of ~~. | ~~ hb the animal should be slaughtered. Con 
Even foxhounds had got bitten in some way, anc —_ pew i earn pel wa eRe» yi. ogrpelllie sd 
instances of rabies among this class of ey mn mae il | order ay plicable to the whole of Great Britain. He saw 
Thirty or forty foxhounds taken out for non ag ] : os objection to this at all. His experience of the muzzle 
be muzzled equally with the solitary dog - oo re z wa; that dogs did not necessarily object to it. His own 
street by its owner or other custodian. As - xg yall dow took to the muzzle very kindly. Mr. Hunting — 
herd’s dog it might go free while on the mountain or h * vata woe: measures, and pointed out that it was no use 
side, or private ground collecting sheep, but as soon - I. |eommencing to muzzle when the mischief was done. 

assed to a public highway it should be muzzled. | com wever, Mr. Hunting seemed to desire the 
is belief was that the public objected to the oe W — yang ve Mor Se ieciiek Monte ame an 
rat Ay 00 recause everything was done 1n ATED, i : yale was no use. Kither muz 
— ce le: prom manner. a - —_ | a be If beneficial, let — 
: : ? j ree weeks alter | Zins Was ') ; ) ' ing to tell a 

had been allowed to ge Gen tights, and | have an effectual muzzle. we . S a: r he 
being muzzled, and pigs ii ‘ vain Why not keep the | body of professional men that L ‘cis ego Fi dies 
then the muzzle p = — en | muzzle was hung across the or “3 nic io ohana 
eo pho that rabies was : a got ama noodle egg Bod alg 2 thay arp 

a ° . . é od - > SEK MY, B We 2 . ‘i P > v wear- 
semen cones ne One a Mc gan Pgh /means of identification, as an ° yee 3a ~ yy ra 
to go pe mg Be Bice was so prevalent in ing it belonged to some one who ca 
it. e did not b , , = 


England as was ordinarily supposed. During the twelve 
years he had practiced in London he had seen hundreds 
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Hurndall neither believed in muzzling nor stamping out 
contagious diseases. He (Mr. Barrett) was very pleased 
that Mr. Hurndall was not yet the president of the 
Board of Agriculture, because in that case the flocks and 
herds of this country would be in danger of decimation 
by numerous maladies that affected them. In view of 
the beneficial results that had followed preventive 
measures, it was an extraordinary thing for a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeuns ‘to say that he 
did not believe in stamping-out. It was an opinion 
which they, as professional men, must negative. They 
knew perfectly well that preventive measures were far 
more effectual than remedial. But for preventive legis- 
lation they would hardly have had a flock of sheep or a 
herd of cattle left in this country. Mr. Barrett went on 
to say that he knew no reason why shooting dogs—he 
referred to pointers and setters—-should not be muzzled. 
It might be a good thing for the sportsman if they were 
muzzled, as he was troubled not only with the possibility 
of his dog finding the game but also rushing upon it and 
worrying and destroying it. (Laughter). Foxhounds 
and greyhounds should, if a muzzling order were to be 
effective, be muzzled at work as well as at other times. 
As to a license attaching to .n imported dog he did not 
think the conditions stipulated would be complied with. 
A lady might express her willingness to do anything so 
long as her pet was left with her, but on the morrow she 
might set it free in her park or garden to infect other 
dogs. He held that any dog imported into this country 
should be subjected to six months quarantine of such a 
character that nobody could mistake it. It should be 
periodically inspected by a veterinary surgeon.- An im- 
ported dog in America had to undergo this period of 
detention. Mr. Hurndall thought muzzling was no good, 
but how did he account for the fact, which statistics 
proved, that -rabies rose when no muzzling order was 
In vogue and was checked when a muzzling order was 
enforced. 
REPLy. 


Mr. HUNTING, in reply, said : Mr. Hurndall expressed 
his disapproval of a muzzling order, but went on to tell 
us that . acknowledged that a muzzling order had more 
than once, and in more than one place, decreased the 
number of rabid dogs. That, I think, is evidence in 
favour of a muzzling order, and it only shows that the 
order was not enforced long enough. Mr. Hurndall says 
we require only a token ina muzzle. I agree we require 
only a token, but that token must be the best we can 
devise, and the question arises: what is the best token 
for a dog to wear? Now I believe a muzzle is the best 
token, and for many reasons. It is conspicuously dis- 
played—it is on his head. The only other token as 
visible would, I think, be a green ribbon on his tail. But 
that would bring the order into ridicule, and therefore 
it would not do to adopt it. A muzzle on the head is 
visible whereas no token on a collar would be visible. 
There have, I believe, been found thirty cases of rabies 
in dogs discovered firmly muzzled. In thcse cases it is 
right to allow that the dogs have been prevented from 
biting ; and that if they had not been muzzled when 
they became rabid, they might have bitten. Then there 
is another advantage the muzzle has, it wakens up the 
people ; it arms “ Dagonet” and Jerome and stimulates 
them to write. Thus is public attention drawn to the 
existence of the disease, and good is done by the publi- 
city attained. The objection to a collar with the ad- 
dress on it is simply this: hundreds of people having 
dogs would leave his collar on while their dog was in the 
house and if the dog escaped there would be no token to 
show that he had escaped. The muzzle is taken off in 
the house and if a dog escapes he escapes unmuzzled, 
and the fact of his being unmuzzled marks him out for 
capture. Everybody knows that a rabid dog has a 
tendency to run away and to roam. Of course he is 





without his muzzle and the nearest policeman seeing 
this catches him or, what is better, knocks him on the 
head. Mr. Hurndall said that when an outbreak of 
rabies occurred in a district a muzzling order was im- 
mediately enforced, but his idea was that all dogs should 
at all times wear collars with the token he advocates. 
Hence his token would always be in force, and would 
not require to be enforced each time and in each place 
an outbreak occurred. It would be already in vogue. 
— true, but of what value would be his token in 
these circumstances. What indication wguld the token 
be that a dog might reasonably be suspected of rabies. 
All dogs would be wearing collars and labels alike. A 
collar with a token would not prevent a rabid dog from 
biting another dog, and a policemen would not know a 
dog was rabid unless he saw the dog in the act of biting. 
What we want to do is to catch a dog on the prowl 
without his muzzle. A muzzle is a thing which the 
owner will take off his dog as svon as it reaches home, 
whereas a collar token he would leave on. That is 
where a muzzle has an advantage over a collar token in 
the matter of detection. Mr. Dowell says that “Dagonet” 
writes more twaddle concerning dogs than any other 
man living. I don’t think so. I think Jerome takes 
the cake. (Laughter). It is a very strange thing that 
these two men—who are undeniably intellectual men— 
should write such utter rubbish about this disease. 
Jerome does not write as if he knew anything about 
rabies. He tells you distinctly that there is no 
such disease. He has found some stupid doctor who 
told him so ; hence he believes it ; and he goes out of his 
way todenounce Pasteur because in some way or other 
he connects Pasteur with rabies. (Laughter). Appar- 
ently he does not know anything about Pasteur save 
that there is an Institute in France called after his 
name. Mr. Dowell said that: foxhounds were always 
under control and could do no harm, that disease 
amongst them was always detected, and that they were 
rightly exempt from the Muzzling Order. That is his 
opinion. What are the facts? In my own experience 
there have been five or six outbreaks of rabies in fox- 
hound kennels. The Durham, Brighton, Queen’s and 
Cheshire packs have all, in my recollection, been attacked 
with rabies. Now what was the start ? In at least three 
of those outbreaks the kennelman, the huntsman, the 
master, everybody about the hounds failed to recognise 
the disease until a veterinary surgeon was called in. In 
the case of the Queen’s I think it was only after three or 
four of the dogs were shot and killed that the disease was 
recognised at all. Just imagine what that means. Con- 
sider how many other dogs a rabid dog may bite in a 
kennel of twenty or thirty dogs. And the next day or 
the next week, long after the period of incubation has 
elapsed, those 20 or 30 dogs are taken all over the coun- 
try. How many are rabid they don’t know—nobody 
knows. If it were the rule that on the first appearance 
of rabies in a pack of foxhounds every one should be 
shot, I would agree with it. But that is never done. 
Major Nunn said that in other countries rabies is very 
prevalent. I was very much struck with his remark that 
the reliefs of troops in India during the last two or three 
years have been very large. This year Hampshire is an 
infected county. So it was last year and the year before. 
It may be that the curs which the soldiers landing at 
Southampton bring home with them from India are 
responsible for this. Mr. Edgar, quoting a ship captain 
whom he knows, stated that in China, where a collar 
and token is in use, rabies is unknown. Without 
corroboration of the ship captain’s statement I am_not 
inclined to believe that this is the actual state of things 
in China. Mr. Edgar thinks all dogs should be muzzled 
always, not so much for the prevention of rabies as for 
the prevention of dog fights. But tg goed is not 
quite of that opinion. I remember when I was a little 
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boy being taught by a gentleman who was probably 
much stronger on theology than natural history :— * 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For ’tis their nature to.” 


Clanepet). I don’t know about that, but a general 
muzzling at all times seems to me a little strone. Then 
Mr. Edgar, holding the views he does, sees the illogical 
absurdity of having dogs muzzled on one side of a street 
and not the other. But the line must be drawn some- 
where. Unless you muzzle dogs always and everywhere 
and adopt a muzzling regulation of a general and abso- 
lute character, you must draw a line somewhere. The 
line must bea street, a river, or a field, or something 
definite. I do not believe there is any great hardship 
involved in the manner in which the line is drawn and 
the boundary,marked, so long as there is a sutfticient 
margin left between the infected district and that line or 
boundary. Mr. Edgar thinks the public object to these 
intermittent muzzling orders, and to the exemptions 
made. I believe he is right to some extent. 
that the muzzle should be kept on until it is shown by 
statistics that, as a result of this, the disease is stamped 
out. When a muzzling order is kept in force three or 
six months after the last case of rabies, it will not be 
easy to grumble at a muzzling order when it is found 
that it has effectually done its work. What Jerome and 
“Dagonet” suffer from is a natural cussedness which 
makes them object to anything they don’t understand or 
that touches their own tender place. Mr. Barrett does 
not think rabies is so prevalent as is supposed because 
very many cases are returned as rabies which are not 
rabies at all. 
only seen one case of rabies in his life—(Mr. Barrett : 
No, during my practice)—only one case during his prac- 
tice, I am not surprised at anything he says about the 
disease. He says, having had experience of that one 


that I spoke of. Iam not surprised. I did not notice 
the expression in my first case, or until forty cases after 
that. I would suggest to Mr. Barrett that, although 
there may be an occasional case returned as rabies which 
is not rabies, there are a few hundred that are not 
returned which are rabies, and the returns may not be 
far wrong after all. I should like to point out that for 
some time past every case of rabies returned to the 
Board of Agriculture has been seen by a veterinary sur- 
geon and an autopsy has been made. In every case 


returned now a post-mortem examination is made by a 
veterinary surgeon. Under. those circumstances I am 


inclined to think that if there is anything wrong with 


the returns they do not give the full extent of the | 


prevalence of the disease. Mr. Barrett points out that 
the mere presence of foreign bodies in the stomach does 
not indicate rabies. Of course it does not. A spot does 
not indicate small-pox. There are plenty of lesions that 
do not indicate a specific disease. The fact of finding 


foreign bodies in the stomach is not a sure and certain | 
diagnostic sign, but it is an aid to diagnosis toa man who | 
If he finds no other | 
disease and discovers something in the stomach of an | 


understands what he is looking for. 


unusual nature, and very little food if any there, and if 
he can get any description of symptoms at all, as a rule 
in 90 cases out of a 100, he will diagnose his case cor 
rectly. I will just give an illustration. I make a post 
mortem of a fox terrier. I find acork and two matches 
in his stomach. 
dog and I find no sign of any other disease. 
he is three or four years of age by his teeth. 
to a table with astrap he was noted to stoop ina doubled 
up way. On the strength of these symptoms and condi- 
tions I give a certificate that he suffered from rabies. 
Afterwards I forgot all about the case. Three months, 
subsequently, however, I get a coroner’s summons to 
attend an inquest at St. George’s Hospital on the body 
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Well, considering that he confesses he has | 


I examine carefully the whole of that | 
I note that | 
When tied | 
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of a poor little boy who has died of hydrophobia, bitten 
by this very dog killed by a policeman. Mr. Barrett 
says he would go much further than 1. He would have 
slaughtered every infected or bitten dog. | support the 
present regulations which Mr. Barrett apparently has 
not read. (Mr. Barrett : I will accept your quotation 
from it.) “The Local Authority shall,” not may, “cause to 
be slaughtered every dog within every district which is 
diseased or suspected, or which has been bitten by a 
diseased or suspected dog.” That, | think, is pretty 
strong. I think Mr. Barrett will not go further than 


‘that. (Mr. Barrett : No, that is far enough. Then Mr. 


Barrett asks why should one county be regulated while 
another is allowed to go free. Weil, for the same reason 
that you lock up a thief and allow an honest man to go 
free. You r gulate the county that has got rabies in it and 
not that which has not. Then he accuses me of an illo 
gical position. He is very likely to be right, but is not 
this time. He says I seem to believe in muzzling but 
not in the muzzle, and seem to think that the muzzle 
would be just as well on the dog’s loins as on his head. 
Now, he made a mistake. What I said was that | believe 
in a muzzling order and | believe in the use of a muzzle 
as a token, but I do not believe it is the muzzle per se 
which is the important point of the order. I do not be 
lieve that the muzzle prevents rabid dogs biting, but | 
believe that the muzzle is a token which, being absent, 
enables you to catch a rabid dog that has escaped from 
home, and you either seize him or kill him. (Mr. Bar- 
rett: But you might as well put it on his tail.) Except 
for making the order ridiculous it might just as well be 
put on his tail. Lf you did that everybody would laugh, 
but as it is everybody cries. Mr. Barrett takes a rather 
depreciatory view of the other sex. He regards ladies as 
a lawless class, and declares that having taken their pets 


| home after subscribing to certain conditions they will 
- - , | afterwards pay no attenti ir igations 
case, that he failed to notice the expression of the eye | pat Ta etentaom to thelr chigations, 


Well 
they would not be trusted altogether. 1 think, however, 
only a few ladies answer Mr. Barrett’s description, 
There would be, however, the local authority to look 
after the ladies with dogs, there would also be the police- 
man on the beat, and the veterinary surgeon to the local 
authority. All these men will have orders to look after 
the lady and her pet. and to see that she carries out the 
regulations under a penalty for failure of £20 fine or, in 
default, three months imprisonment. (Applause.) 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. U1. 
Edgar a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Hunting for his address ; and with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, proposed by Mr. Barrett and seconded by 
Mr Samson, the meeting terminated. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


A “LAY” VETERINARIAN. 


They do not manage these things better in| America: 
We in this country recently had experience of official 
blundering when the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture was, for the time being, made it 
sub-ordinate department of the “Animals Division, 
which was headed by an unprofessional man, But this 
system proved so wholly unsatisfactory, and the oppost 
tion to it from the veterinary profession Was so strong 
and well founded, that the old order had to be reverted 
to, and the Veterinary Department had to be restored, 
with Professor Cope as its official head. The same sort 
of official blundering is going on in America just now, 
and promises to iead to results which are fraught with 
much interest to the stockowners of this country. It 
appears that the Governor ot the State of Hlinois the 
Hon. John Tanner—has, in spit all opposition from 
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veterinarians and others, appointed as State Veterinar- 
ian an individual who is not a graduate of a veterinary 
college, and who is, moreover, opposed to veterinary col- 
leges and higher education. Now the Union Stockyards 
of Chicago, Illinois, is the place where the bulk of the 
western cattle, hogs, &c., are sold for export either on 
foot or in carcase form. The State Veterinarian is at 
the head of State inspection, and should be eminently 
experienced and well qualified to make proper diagnoses 
of disease and findings from post-mortems, etc. The 
present incumbent of the office is showing a disposition 
to pass actinomycotic cattle very leniently, so as to 
curry favour with the buyers and shippers. He has no 
experience of the use of the tuberculin test nor of the 
mallein test. In short, his abundant lack of veterinary 
training renders him unqualified for the post of State 
Veterinarian. So disgusted are the members of the Vet- 
erinary profession with this appointment that they have 
decided to lend him no aid in his state work. At the 
last meeting of the Chicago Veterinary Society, held on 
13th May, the members passed the following resolutions :— 


“Whereas, the Governor having appointed a non- 
—- to the position of State Veterinarian for the 
State of Illinois ; 

Be it resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that 
the Assistant State Veterinarians among our members 
do tender their resignations as such ; and further, that 
none of our members do apply for or accept a similar 
position under the present incumbent.” 


Writing in The Chicago Inter-Ocean of 24th ult., Mr. 
Robert G. Walker, V.S., president of the Chicago 
Veterinary Society, very forcibly says : 


cl a 


treat Britain and Germany are noticeably strict 


regarding meat imports from the United States, the 
latter country having recently placed fresh restrictions 
on the importations of American meat products. Veteri- 
nary surgeons were formerly stationed at the principal 
ports of Great Britain to which American cattle were 
shipped, to prevent the entry of animals considered unfit 
for slaughter. The bureau of animal industries at 
Washington found it necessary to send efficient American 
veterinarians to meet these British professionals. Among 
them was an [Illinois man, a graduate of a Chicago 
veterinary college ; and through their efforts the pre- 
judice against the American cattle was often overcome, 
and they were admitted. These countries are no less 
alert and watchful now. How, then, will they regard 
the placing of an inefficient man at the head of this 
department in a State that contains a city that ships 
cattle so extensively as Chicago? .. . 


In view of the above facts, our veterinary inspectors 
on this side the water will be more than ever on the 
alert for contagious disease among cattle and horses 
from America. With the office of State Veterinarian in 
Illinois held by an unprofessional man, who is being 
rigidly “boycotted” by the members of the veterinary 
profession in that State, and with American horses dying 
of “pink-eye on the passage to this country, a lengthened 
quarantine on American horses imported into this 
country is one of the certainties of the near future.— 
North British Agriculturist. 








Doctors and Rinderpest. 


Professor Koch went straight to Bombay from the 
Cape as a member of the German Commission there 
which is inquiring into the bubonic plague. It is 
rumoured that Professor Koch was anxious to demon- 
strate his process of immunising cattle against rinder- 
pest, and steps have been taken to communicate his 
wishes to the Government of India, so that he could 
meet Dr. Lingard, the Imperial bacteriologist, in con- 
nection with an outbreak of rinderpest said to be exist- 


“A MEDICAL JOKE.” 


The ever vigilant and sprightly Hospital Gazette re- 
produces the following entertaining lines from a lay 
contemporary :— 

“First they pumped him full of virus from some medio- 
cre cow, 

Lest the small-pox might assail him, and leave pit-marks 
on his brow. 

Then one day a bull-dog bit him—he was gunning down 


at Quogue— ohand ; 
And they filled his veins in Paris with an extract of 
mad-dog. 


Then he caught tuberculosis, so they took him to Berlin, 

And injected half a gallon of bacilli into him. 

Well, his friends were all delighted at the quickness of 
the cure, 

Till he caught the typhoid fever, and speedy death was 
sure, 

Then the doctors with some sewage did inoculate a hen, 

And injected half its gastric juice into his abdomen ; 

But as soon as he recovered as, of course, he had to do, 

There came along a rattlesnake and bit his thumb in 
two ; 

Once again his veins were opened to receive about a gill’ 

Of some serpentine solution with the venom in it still. 

To prepare him for a voyage in an Asiatic sea, 

New blood was pumped into him from a lep’rous old 
Chinee. 

Soon gee had vanished and he could not eat at 
all, 

So the virus of dyspepsia was injected in the fall ; 

But his blood was so diluted by the remedies he’d taken 

That one day he laid him down and died, and never did 
awaken. 

With the Brown-Sequard elixia though they tried 
resuscitation, 

He never showed a symptom of reviving animation. 

Yet his doctor still could save him, he persistently 
maintains, 

If he only could inject a little life into his veins.” 

Medical Reprints, April 15, 1891. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





In the list of the Royal Procession on Tuesday 22nd, 
appears the name of Vet.-Col. J. D. Lambert, C.B., 
Director-General A.V.D. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the following 
appointment to the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 
C. B. (military) Vet.-Lieut.-Col. (temp vet.-col.) Francis 
Duck, A.V.D.; P.V.O. in India. 

Major Rayment will be veterinary officer with the 
expeditionary force for operations in the Tochi Valley. 
—The Times. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “DOCKING” OF HORSES. 

Sir. 

It seems to me that our profession is being put to a 
lot of unpleasantness and unnecessary argument re the 
docking of horses. No one can conscientiously say it 
causes no pain, for cut the skin wherever we will there 
must be | but judging from the resistance and move- 
ments of the majority of animals operated upon it must 
be very slight ; in some cases they hardly move at all. 
tht Hane compared this operation with castration and 





ing near Agra. 





firing, but this is ridiculous, the one is a comparatively 
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quick and painless operation whilst the others are neces- 
sarily protracted and painful, and they should not be 
compared with docking. The talk about the shock given 
to the system is all nonsense, and I am sure it would 
require more than a physiologist to detect it. 
have known a very small percentage of animals 

especially mares—that have been ruined, so far as 
harness is concerned, not from the operation itself, how- 
ever, but from the stupidity of the owner in using the 
animal before*the end of the tail had healed in a vehicle 
with short shafts, so that the sore tail touched the cart 
and made the animal kick, which they apparently never 
forgot, judgin from the fact they would not again 
“ wear the leather” or rather the cart after it. Whether 
physiological research can or cannot tell what is going 
ou in the mind of such a horse is immaterial. Any 
horseman is familiar with the fact and its results, 
and it does not require a physiologist to decide it. 

As to “docking” curing a kicker, | confess my ignor- | 
ance ; however, it is about the last operation | should 
recommend toa client for that purpose or to prevent 
accidents in our streets. 

There is more to be said with regard to depriving the 
horse of the use of its tail in summer time to brush away | 
flies, etc., it certainly must be inconvenient, if not | 
actually cruel, to the animal ; however, this applies to | 
cutting the hair off perhaps more than to cutting the | 
dock off, because if the hair is allowed to grow, it will, 
as a rule, answer all practical purposes. 

As to its being impossible to train thoroughbreds on 
this account, I think the trainer’s vulgar answer is as 
your correspondent says, “a gem,” but its meaning is 
appropriate and correct. Respecting the qualities of the 


“Jong-tail ” (undocked) and the “ cock-tail” (docked and 
perhaps nicked) horse to racing—all other things being 


equal, viz., breed and speed-- your correspondent could 
probably obtain another “gem” of an answer from the 
same individual, more in favour of the “long-tail,” par- 
ticularly if the stipulation was over a round course or 
one with corners, which would convince him that the 
“tail acts as a steering gear ” in racing, is no extravagant 
idea but a recognised fact. 

The simile between the tail of a horse and that of a 
pig is illogical, because whoever heaid of a pig being 
used as an animal of speed? With regard to hares and | 
rabbits turning quickly with comparatively short tails, 
they invariably and unmistakably slacken speed in doing 
so, but we want our horses to turn and “go ahead” at 
the same time, and their long tails enables them to 
do this much easier than they could with short ones. 

Then again, as to the danger of the undocked horse 
getting the reins under his tail, surely the rational and | 

roper corrective is to raise the rail of the dash-board. 

he only accident that ever happened to me of this 
kind, was with a docked horse, so “docking” in that 
case was not a successful preventive. 

Now as to the operation itself. Nothing has been 
said about the instrument used, but one gentleman says 
the tail is amputated through the joint in 9 cases out of 
10; others say it does not matter where it is cut through. 
With all due respect to both these gentlemen, | think 
both views are wrong. All the docking knifes that | 
have seen make a straight cut, although the cutting edge 
is curved, and I contend it is impossible to cut through 
a curved joint with a straight cutting knife in one effort, 
we are bound to take the edges of the bone above or 
that below the joint, however true we cut to the centre 
of the joint. I always aim at going through just below | 
instead of just above the joint, because the piece of bone 
above the cut invariably sloughs out to the next joint, 
and the smaller this is the better and quicker it heals. 
The only way that we can get through the joint with 
out materially injuring the bone is with a scalpel, as | 
some practitioners do. 
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As to the styptic used to stop the hemorrhage. after 
the tail is amputated, some use nothing at all. but this is 
dirty and unsightly ; others (those who amputate with a 
scalpel) leave tlaps of skin and bring them together with 
sutures over the bone, and undoubtedly this is the most 
surgical method, and the most painful one, but it makes 
the neatest job of it when healed, because the end of the 
stump is covered with hair, similar to the natural end 
of a tail. Then “the compress” can be applied, which 
Is quite effective and absolutely painless, therefore this 
is the only method in my humble opinion that should be 
used for the purpose, except in some few cases when it 
cannot be applied, as, for instance, with “ rat-tailed” 
horses. 

The actual cautery should never be employed on 
account of the pain it inflicts and the sloughing it in 
variably produces, except, perhaps, when the painless 
methods cannot be applied, and these are few. There is 
no denying that the application of the actual cautery to 
freshly cut tissues is painful, in fact it is the most pain- 
ful part of the operation by this method, and therefore 
should not be adopted if it can be avoided. Some say 
they have never seen bad results from the iron. I have 
unfortunately had three cases of tetanus after docking, 
one after the iron was used, the other after the compress, 
proving that neither are safe so far as tetanus is con- 
cerned, but of the two I would choose an antiseptic 
compress. Moreover, | have never seen so much slough 
with the compress as | have with the iron; or in other 
words the wound heals much quicker with the compress. 
In no single instance have | known the wound to take 
three months, or anything like that time to heal, with 
either form of styptic. 

Why are horses docked! I think these is only one 
true answer to this, viz., because it is fashionable in 
England to do it, and docked horses look smarter and are 
more valuable in the market than undocked ones ; again, 


the show ring. Therefore, the only justification for 
docking horses is “gain,” and | see no reason why it 
should not be done, so long it is performed 
properly. 

No doubt it is painful, but not much, and if it is going 
to improve the horse’s appearance and increase its value 
| think we are just as right in docking as we should be 
in firing, blistering, castrating, or any other painful 
operation which increases the patient's value, for 
after all said and done “gain” is the actual reason for 
doing all these so-called cruel operations. Who would 


as 


havea horse “fired” for instance if he did not expect to 


have a more valuable horse after it? If the over sensi 
tiveness and sentiment that is creeping into this question 


| is not stopped, it may be taken to a very dangerous ex 


tent, for we shall soon be prohibited from even killing 
All operations are more or less pain 
ful, and all are done to improve the value of the animal, 
and [ hope our profession will oppose any lay body from 
dictating to us when or how any operation shall be per 
formed ; not, however, by flimsy twaddle which cannot 
be substantiated by facts, but by straightforward honest 
argument ; and now we have been put to the test—1 am 
afraid partly by our own brethren —let us stand or fall 
on our merits, and | trust the higher courts will decide 
to leave stich matters to us, just as we leave legal ones 
to them. 

| believe most of our members endeavour to perform 
operations with as much precaution to themselves and as 
little pain to the animals as possible. 

In future “dock” by severing the tail with one cut, 
and apply the compress, using the iron as seldom as 


possib e.—Yours truly, 


Gino, A. BANHAM. 
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Sir 
I have just been reading the very sensible paper on 
“Docking” by Mr. Wm. Woods, in your issue of June 12th, 
and was much surprised at the most absurd arguments 
Professor Pritchard uses against docking. His argument 
No. 7. “That anybody who knew anything about race- 
horses knew perfectly well that a racehorse could not be 
trained if docked, because of the irritability of the animal 
at being unable to remove offending bodies from the croup, 
etc.” was evidently put forward, because he thought that 
as racehorses are not docked, no one would dispute it.—I 
for one can prove it is wrong.— Some years ago I docked 
the wel] known horse Censor for the late Earl of Stamford, 
and he was not only trained afterwards, but also won 
many races. Another thing ; before he was docked he 
had the reputation of being one of the worst kickers then 
in training. I quite expected it would be a difficult 
matter to dock him, but he stood as quiet as possible and 
took very little notice of it—he never offered to kick. 
Yours truly, 

Stourbridge, JAMES BLAKEWAY, M.R.C.V.S. 
Commonications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :— Messrs. 
J.D. Young, D. Macgregor, G. Mayall, E. H. Curbishley, 
E. W. Hoare, J. Blakeway, W. Aulton, Spencer Bailey. 
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Veterinary Societies—Addresses, 
Alterations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Bomuay V.M.A. 

Pres: Major. Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 

Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F. 8. H. Baldrey, m.n.c.v.s. a.v.p. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.y.c. 
S.N.R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
N. Narsingrao, Esq., G.B.v.c 

Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.B.v.c, 

Borper Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. J. Armstrong, F.k.c.v.s., Penrith 

Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.n.c.v.s.. Aspatria. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Warwick-rd, Carlisle 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 
CautcuTts V,M.A. 

Pres: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 


Centra V.M.S. 
Pres. Lt. Col. J. Kettle, a.v.p. 
Hon. Sec. Mr F.C. Mahon, m.n.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. R. Howard, rF.n.c.v.s., Thetford. 

Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jur., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. R. G. Anderson. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert. F.n.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.Vv.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHIrRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Joseph H. Carter, rF.R.c.v.s., Burnley 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, M.R.c.v.s., 
97a Oxford Street., Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LincounsHikE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Howse, m.r.c.v.s., Lincoln 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A. Robiuson, M.k.c.v.s., Peterboro’ 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., vane and October 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W.S. Carless, m.n.c.v.s., Worcester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.8.c.v.s8., 
Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., & May. 


NationaL Vet. AssocraTIon. 

Pres: Mr. James F. Simpson, rF.R.c.v.s., Maidenhead 

Sec: Prof. Macqueen, Royal Veterinary College, London 

Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 

Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. Albert Wheatley, F.R.c.v 3., 

Reading 

Sec. of Prov. Com: Mr. E. Percival Owen, M.R.v.v.s. 

Thame, Oxford 


NaTIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Mortvuan 
DEFENCE SOCcIETY. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.R.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Martehester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.x.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New Soutnu Wares V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 

Vice: Mr. John Pottie, uw. and a.s. 

Hon. Sec. d& Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 
Nortu or Enatanp V.M.A, 

Pres: Mr. G. Elphick, m.n.c.v.s., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. Dalgleish, m.n.c.v.s, 
St. Thomas’ Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


NortuH oF Scorntanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Wm. Anderson. m.R.c.v.s., Craigisla, Keith 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Skinner, m.R.c.v.s., Old Meldrum 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. L. Robson. 
Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 


Royau Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Wheatley, F.n.c.v.s., Reading. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Kensington, W. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royat Scorrisu V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.x.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royat VETERINARY CoLLEGE M.A. 
Pres: Prof. Hobday. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Berry, M.R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr. F. Crowhurst, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W 


ScortisH Merroporitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Cameron, m.x.c.v.s., Berwick-on-Tweed 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ 


Sout DurHam anp NortH YorkKsHire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. H. H. Roberts, m.x.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees, 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SouTHERN Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. T. King, M.R.c.v.s, Bournemouth, Hants 





| 





Second Tuesday in August, November 


| Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 


Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


SoutH WaLEs AND MonmouTHsHIRE V.M.A. 


| Pres: Mr. W. T. Edwards, m.n.c.v.s., 83 Windsor-st, Neath 


Hon Sec. Mr. Frederic D. McLaren, F.R.c.v.s., 
161 Ystrad Road, Pentre, R.S.O., Glamorgan 
Meetings First ‘Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


? WEsTERN Counrixs V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Wm. Penhale, m.x.c.v.s., Holsworthy, Devon 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Dunstan, m.r.c.v.s., 
St. Mellion, Cornwall 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


WEst oF Scotntanp V.M.A. 

Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. Hugh Begg, m.n.c.v.s., East Kilbride 
YorksHIRE V.M.A. 

Pres Mr. G. Whitehead, m.r.c.v.s., Batley. 
Hon. Sec; Mr. Anthony McCarmick, m.R.c.v.s., Leeds 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 
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